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During  the  past  year,  samples  of  Massachusetts  students  participated  in  the 
second  phase  of  the  statewide  educational  assessment  program.  Over  8,000 
nine  and  seventeen  year  olds  took  part  in  the  assessment.  As  a  result  of  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  students, 
public  officials  and  employers  will  receive  findings  which  indicate  patterns 
of  performance  in  writing,  social  studies,  citizenship  and  foreign  languages. 


The  statewide  educational  assessment  program  reflects  the  goals  and 
objectives  which  the  Commonwealth's  public  considers  relevant  to  Massachusetts 
education.  The  time  and  cooperation  of  all  participants  in  the  statewide 
educational  assessment  program  are  greatly  appreciated. 
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THE  RESULTS  APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION 

In  1971,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  issued  "The  Results  Approach  to  Education 
and  Educational  Imperatives."  This  document  called  for  the  establishment  of  state  educational 
goals  and  for  the  development  of  an  assessment  program  to  measure  the  accomplishment  of  these 
goals. 

In  1972,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  published  ten  educational  goals  for 
Massachusetts.  The  first  phase  of  the  statewide  educational  assessment  program  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1975.  It  addressed  three  of  the  state's  ten  educational  goals  -  basic 
communication  skills,  effective  uses  of  knowledge  and  occupational  competence. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  program  indicated  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  meeting  the  objectives  that  were  set  forth  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1972. 
Massachusetts  elementary  and  secondary  students  showed  successful  achievement  in  basic 
communication  skills  and  effective  uses  of  knowledge.  In  reading,  Massachusetts  students 
scored  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  United  States  sample  on  forty  out  of  the  fifty- four 
comparable  test  items  and  better  than  the  Northeast  sample  on  thirty-two  of  the  fifty-four 
items.  In  mathematics,  Massachusetts  students  did  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  national 
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sample  in  sixteen  of  twenty-one  comparable  areas  tested,  and  as  well  as,  or  better  than, 
the  regional  sample  on  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  areas  examined. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  program,  implemented  during 
1975-76,  has  now  been  completed.  It  addresses  six  of  the  ten  Massachusetts  educational  goals 
basic  communication  skills,  effective  uses  of  knowledge,  individual  values  and  attitudes, 
respect  for  the  community  of  man,  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society,  and  understanding  of 
the  environment.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  Commonwealth  continues  to  meet  the  first 
two  educational  goals  and  is  accomplishing  the  other  four  objectives,  over  8,000  nine  and 
seventeen  year  old  students  were  assessed  in  Writing,  Social  Studies,  and  Citizenship.  In 
addition,  a  study  of  student  achievement  and  interest  in  foreign  languages  was  conducted. 

How  do  Massachusetts  youngsters  perform  on  the  six  goals  measured  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  assessment  program?  The  findings  reveal  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  students1 
skills.  This  document  summarizes  these  findings,  provides  suggestions  concerning  policy 
implications  of  the  results  and  indicates  possible  directions  that  might  be  considered  in 
response  to  the  findings. 
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BASIC  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Both  reading  and  writing  are  basic  skills  required  for  successful  coitmunication  and  for 
effective  functioning  in  society.  Well  developed  reading  abilities  allow  individuals  to  com- 
prehend, analyze,  use,  reason  logically  from,  and  make  judgments  about,  written  material. 
Adequate  writing  skills  enable  individuals  to  transmit  information  effectively  to  others. 

The  findings  of  the  first  phase  of  the  assessment  program  revealed  that  in  five  basic 
areas  of  reading  -  comprehending  what  is  read,  analyzing  what  is  read,  using  what  is  read, 
reasoning  logically  from  what  is  read,  and  making  judgments  concerning  what  is  read  - 
Massachusetts  nine  year  olds  do  substantially  better  than  their  national  peers  in  all  areas, 
and  somewhat  better  than  their  regional  counterparts  in  four  out  of  five  of  the  areas,  tested. 
Although  there  is  a  decline  in  performance  from  nine  to  seventeen  year  olds  relative  to 
national  and  regional  averages  in  four  out  of  five  of  the  areas  tested,  Massachusetts  secondary 
school  students  still  maintain  a  slight  edge  over  their  U.S.  and  Northeast  peers  in  reading. 

The  findings  of  the  Writing  assessment  show  different  patterns  of  performance  among 
Massachusetts  students.  Youngsters  were  assessed  in  their  ability  to  communicate  adequately 
in  a  social  situation  (e.g.  writing  messages,  addressing  envelopes) ,  to  corrrnunicate  adequately 
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in  a  business  or  vocational  situation  (e.g.  filling  out  application  blanks,  ordering  products) , 
to  write  adequately  in  a  scholastic  situation  (e.g.  essay  composition)  and  to  demonstrate 
good  spelling  and  writing  mechanics. 

Massachusetts  nine  year  olds  are  able  to  communicate  adequately  in  a  social  situation. 
They  perform  much  better  than  their  national  peers  and  somewhat  better  than  their  regional 
counterparts  in  this  area.  They  are  less  able  however  to  communicate  adequately  in  a  business 
or  vocational  situation.  Here  they  do  only  slightly  better  than  their  national,  and  somewhat 
less  well  than  their  regional,  peers.  The  most  common  problem  among  Massachusetts  nine  year 
olds  is  the  omission  of  information  required  to  make  an  application  form  or  envelope  under- 
standable to  its  recipient.  Massachusetts  seventeen  year  olds  perform  at  a  significantly  lower 
level  than  their  national  and  regional  counterparts  in  communicating  adequately  in  a  social 
situation  and  in  a  business  or  vocational  situation.  The  most  prevalent  error  among  seventeen 
year  olds  is  their  failure  to  specify  the  details  necessary  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  their  responses.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
products  they  are  ordering  or  the  type  of  job  for  which  they  are  applying. 

Massachusetts  nine  year  olds  perform  at  a  significantly  lower  level  than  their  national 
and  regional  peers  in  essay  writing.  An  examination  of  their  compositions  reveals  frequent 
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lack  of  structure,  lack  of  specificity  and  absence  of  enough  information  to  make  the  essay 
clearly  understandable.  Seventeen  year  olds  were  required  to  write  an  essay  which  was  de- 
signed in  Massachusetts.  Hence,  no  national  or  regional  comparisons  can  be  made.  However, 
among  Massachusetts  seventeen  year  olds,  only  a  small  percentage  wrote  essays  which  were 
considered  of  high  quality.  Often  their  compositions  were  disorganized,  unstructured  and 
without  a  clear  development  of  concepts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  high  percentage  of  both  nine  and  seventeen  year  old  Massachusetts 
students  perform  well  on  exercises  assessing  such  specific  skills  as  spelling,  punctuation, 
sentence  structure,  capitalization  and  word  choice.  Massachusetts  English  teachers  indicate 
that  this  is  not  an  unusual  pattern.  While  students  are  able  to  respond  to  drill  exercises, 
they  are  less  able  to  exhibit  writing  mechanics  skills  in  less  structured  situations.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  Massachusetts  youngsters  have  difficulty  in  using,  rather  than  recalling, 
basic  writing  abilities. 

The  findings  of  the  Writing  assessment  reveal  three  fundamental  problems:  an  inability 
to  apply  basic  skills  from  a  structured  to  a  free-form  writing  situation,  a  degree  of  sloppi- 
ness  in  providing  the  detail  and  specificity  needed  to  make  written  communications  under- 
standable, and  a  certain  lack  of  commitment  to  the  use  of  writing  as  an  essential  form  of  communi- 
cation. 
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In  a  recent  radio  interview,  Dr.  F.  Andre  Favat,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  addressed  the  first  issue.  He  said:  "We  know  now,  ...  that  traditional 
grammar  instruction  -  underlining  parts  of  speech  and  diagramming  sentences  -  is  less  effec- 
tive in  influencing  writing  than  having  students  actually  manipulate  their  own  sentences." 
Critics  of  the  poor  performance  patterns  in  composition  nationally  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts 
emphasize  the  need  for  practice  in  essay  writing  in  order  to  enhance  students'  ability  to 
communicate  adequately  in  a  free-form  situation.  English  classes  should  increase  the  use  of 
basic  skills  in  applied  situations.  In  addition,  compositions  should  be  assigned  in  all  sub- 
jects so  that  students  have  numerous  and  varied  opportunities  to  develop  their  thoughts  in 
writing. 

Practice,  however,  will  not  in  itself  resolve  the  problems  of  Massachusetts  students* 
essay  writing.  The  informality  with  which  youngsters  present  their  thoughts  must  be  addressed. 
Writing  samples  of  students  nationally,  and  particularly  of  those  in  the  Commonwealth,  show 
a  trend  toward  fragmented  sentences,  short,  disjointed  statements,  and  colloquial  terms. 
According  to  some,  students  seem  to  be  mimicking  the  style  of  the  media  rather  than  utilizing 
traditional  writing  form.  According  to  others,  youngsters  are  simply  substituting  greater 
sloveliness  for  accuracy  in  transferring  their  thoughts  onto  the  written  page.  Care  must 
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therefore  be  taken  to  impress  on  students  standards  of  quality  in  writing  and  the  need  for 
tightening  up  concepts  before  they  are  expressed  on  paper. 

Finally,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  stress  on  quality,  students  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  writing  as  a  basic  tool  to  function  effectively  in  society.  Recently,  Roy  Forbes, 
director  of  the  National  Assessment  for  Educational  Progress  (NAEP) ,  asked:  "Isn't  writing 
a  skill  most  people  find  essential  throughout  their  lifetime?"  He  probably  intended  it  as 
a  rhetorical  question,  but  it  seems  that  the  answer  is  no.  As  NAEP  points  out  in  its  own 
analysis  of  the  national  results,  American  society  gives  its  citizens  less  and  less  reason 
to  learn  how  to  write  clearly.  Technology  has  contributed  to  a  world  in  which  people  can,  if 
they  choose,  rely  primarily  on  using  the  spoken  word.  For  adolescents,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
the  telephone,  for  example,  has  largely  replaced  letters  as  a  means  of  social  communication. 
And  schools  increasingly  require  students  to  explain  thoughts  and  defend  issues  in  class  dis- 
cussion rather  than  in  compositions.  As  a  result,  student  writing  patterns  often  reflect  the 
characteristics  of  the  spoken  language  transferred  onto  paper  -  informal,  colloquial  and 
unfocussed. 

Finally,  even  among  those  students  interested  in  writing,  there  seems  to  be  a  higher 
priority  on  being  "creative"  than  on  mastering  the  literary  language.  Instead  of  aiming  for 
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clarity  and  precision,  papers  often  express  themes  of  great  emotion,  although  for  what,  it 
is  not  clear.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  creative  writing  is  often  presented  to 
students  only  as  an  artistic  endeavor.  For  this  reason,  and  because  practice  in  free- form 
composition  has  become  separated  from  Social  Studies,  Literature  and  Reading,  writing  is 
divorced  from  a  relevant  context.  Students  consequently  view  it  in  isolation  from  a  functional 
use.  It  would  be  important,  therefore,  both  for  those  unaware  of  the  significance  of  writing, 
and  for  those  who  regard  it  solely  as  an  artistic  form,  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice 
it  in  exercises  related  to  a  variety  of  subjects  as  well  as  to  everyday  situations. 
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INDIVIDUAL  VALUES  AND  ATTITUDES/  RESPECT  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  MAN/  CITIZENSHIP  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY/  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  assessment  program  a  test  was  administered  to  nine  and  seven- 
teen year  olds  throughout  the  state  which  presented  them  with  eight  different  situations. 
Each  situation  involved  a  conflict  which  required  a  decision.  Students  were  asked  to  make  a 
decision  and  to  provide  reasons  supporting  this  choice.  From  an  analysis  of  their  reasons 
the  value  patterns  of  Massachusetts  youngsters  were  obtained. 

The  value  to  which  most  students  in  the  Commonwealth  showed  most  commitment  was  "Social 
Contract,"  the  idea  that  people  should  be  willing  to  do  things  for  each  other.  Nearly 
as  common  among  Massachusetts  students  was  adherence  to  the  value  of  "Caretaking, "  the  concept 
of  a  supportive  role. 

The  strong  commitment  to  values  of  mutual  respect  exhibited  by  Massachusetts  youngsters 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  assessment  program  are  strongly  reinforced  by  the  findings 
of  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  assessments  conducted  during  the  second  phase  of  the 
program.  On  the  Social  Studies  test,  both  nine  and  seventeen  year  olds  show  an  unusually 
strong  commitment  to  the  values  that  sustain  a  free  society.  They  have  a  firm  belief  in 
the  fundamental  worth  of  the  individual  and  express  a  high  degree  of  willingness  to  act  for 
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the  general  interest.  On  questions  measuring  student  concern  about  equal  opportunity, 
interest  in  the  contributions  diverse  groups  make  to  our  society,  respect  for  the  funda- 
mental worth  of  the  individual,  and  willingness  to  act  for  the  good  of  others,  Massachusetts 
students  generally  exceeded  the  performance  of  their  national  and  regional  peers.  On  the 
Citizenship  test,  Massachusetts  nine  year  olds  do  significantly  better  than  their  national 
and  regional  counterparts  on  questions  measuring  respect  for  diversity,  liberty  under  law, 
and  effecting  change.  Massachusetts  seventeen  year  olds  maintain  a  slight  advantage  over 
their  national  and  regional  peers  in  one  area  -  respect  for  diversity. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  Social  Studies  results  reveals  some  interesting  findings. 
Both  Massachusetts  nine  and  seventeen  year  old  students  do  particularly  well  in  explaining 
the  kinds  of  cultural  features  -  rules,  customs,  division  of  labor  -  that  characterize  others 
and  themselves.  Similarly,  on  an  extensive  number  of  interview  questions  probing  their  views 
concerning  values  which  sustain  a  free  society,  Massachusetts  youngsters  excel.  They  are 
articulate  about  explaining  the  need  for  rules  and  for  governments;  they  express  an  unusually 
high  interest  in  participating  in  decision  making  in  their  schools  and  in  their  social  and 
political  lives;  and  they  display  a  strong  willingness  to  help  others,  such  as  a  new  non- 
English  speaking  student  in  class.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  articulate  about  describing 
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what  they  could  do  to  stop  racial  discrimination  in  a  public  park  and  explaining  why  the 
police  don't  have  the  right  to  come  inside  their  house  any  time  they  want  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  students  were  asked,  "Suppose  you  were  in  a  city  other  than  your  own  and  saw  a 
factory  dumping  its  waste  products  into  a  river,  what  would  you  do?",  almost  a  third  of  the 
seventeen  year  old  interviewees  said,  "Nothing."  Similarly,  both  nine  and  seventeen  year 
olds  do  not  know  why  cans  should  be  taken  back  to  the  factory  to  be  recycled. 

The  specific  findings  of  the  Citizenship  assessment  confirm  this  conflicting  pattern. 
The  fact  that  80-90%  of  Massachusetts  students  appear  to  respect  the  differences  of  others, 
be  they  differences  of  religion,  race,  language,  political  belief  or  custom,  speaks  strongly 
for  their  commitment  to  individual  rights.  And,  yet,  students  have  difficulty  with  questions 
that  deal  with  general  principles  of  ecology  and  conservation. 

What  these  particular  trends  seem  to  indicate  is  that  social  issues  are  viewed  by 
Massachusetts  youngsters  with  different  degrees  of  consciousness  and  concern.  Pollution, 
for  example,  is  not  yet  a  personal  affront  to  these  students  in  the  same  way  that  discrimi- 
nation in  hiring  and  invasion  of  privacy  are.  The  greater  understanding  of,  and  corrmitment 
to,  interpersonal  responsibility  and  citizen  rights  suggests  that  Massachusetts  youngsters 
see  the  seriousness  of  immediate  situations  more  clearly  than  they  do  the  implications  of 
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conditions  not  yet  materialized.  They  are  more  able  to  respond  to  the  consequences  of  actual 
societal  problems  than  to  the  anticipated  repercussions  of  issues  not  yet  directly  affecting 
their  lives.  In  addition,  they  seem  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  personal,  rather  than 
community,  rights.  That  is,  they  appear  more  concerned  about  injustices  and  disparities  to 
specific  individuals  than  about  conditions  affecting  all  groups  of  individuals. 

Another  interesting  finding  emerges  from  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between 
students'  self-esteem  and  cynicism  and  their  performance  on  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizen- 
ship assessment.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Citizenship  Advisory  Council, 
the  assessment  program  considered  whether  self-esteem  and  cynicism  contribute  to  patterns  of 
social  knowledge,  attitudes  and  behavior.  Among  nine  year  olds,  it  appears  that  differential 
self-esteem  has  little  relationship  to  responses  in  the  two  assessment  areas.  Among  seventeen 
year  olds  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  association  between  students'  confidence  in 
their  own  opinions  and  high  performance  on  the  Citizenship  items.  Similarly,  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  positive  student  assessment  of  their  talents  and  abilities  and  high  performance 
on  the  Social  Studies  items.  The  association  between  self-esteem  and  citizenship  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  Good  citizenship  often  requires  strength  of  conviction.  To  the  degree 
that  students  have  confidence  that  their  opinions  represent  principles  of  equality,  democracy 
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and  liberty,  that  confidence  can  strengthen  appropriate  social  and  political  participation 
in  society.  School  situations  structured  to  enhance  or  develop  students'  self-esteem  should 
therefore  be  encouraged.  Such  activities  as  community  service,  values  clarification  workshops 
and  topical  discussion  groups  could  be  considered  as  possible  approaches  to  accomplish  this. 
In  addition,  supportive  criticism  and  encouragement  of  self-expression  might  be  emphasized. 

The  nature  of  student  cynicism,  and  its  influence  on  performance  in  Social  Studies  and 
Citizenship,  is  also  interesting  to  examine.  Responses  to  such  questions  as,  "How  many 
people  running  the  government  do  you  think  are  a  little  crooked?,"  "How  much  money  do  you 
think  people  in  the  government  waste?,"  "How  much  of  the  time  do  you  think  you  can  trust  the 
government  in  Washington  to  do  what  is  right?,"  "How  many  people  running  the  government  do 
you  think  are  smart  people  who  usually  know  what  they  are  doing?,"  "For  whom  would  you  say 
the  government  is  run?"  indicate  a  somewhat  skeptical  pattern.  69%  of  the  high  school  students 
think  quite  a  few  people  running  the  government  are  a  little  crooked;  similarly,  69%  think 
that  a  lot  of  money  is  wasted  by  people  in  government.  This  suggests  a  degree  of  sensitivity 
to  social  and  political  situations  and  a  lack  of  unqualified  acceptance  of  governmental  con- 
ditions. Such  skepticism  is  valuable  to  future  citizenship  behavior  as  it  represents,  or 
contributes  to,  the  critical  appraisal  needed  to  participate  responsibly  in  democratic 
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processes.  Indeed  this  same  characteristic  is  confirmed  by  the  findings  of  the  Social 
Studies  assessment.  When  examined  in  terms  of  their  curiosity,  their  probing,  and  their 
interest  in  reaching  out  to  find  out  about  the  world  around  them,  Massachusetts  students 
perform  exceptionally  well.  They  seem  unwilling  to  passively  accept;  rather,  they  question 
and  appraise.  And,  on  the  basis  of  their  evaluations,  they  express  a  commitment  to,  and  con- 
cern for,  the  welfare  of  others  and  their  responsibilities  towards  fellow  citizens. 

In  a  society  continually  changing,  composed  of  new  facts,  new  balances  of  power,  new 
inventions,  and  new  customs,  adaptation  requires  constant  evaluation.  Schools  should  acknow- 
ledge current  strengths  among  students  and  reinforce  their  probing  nature.  Massachusetts 
students,  in  their  high  degree  of  awareness  of  the  requisites  of  a  healthy  society,  present 
a  great,  and  potentially  fruitful,  challenge  to  educators  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  should 
consider  further  stimulating  that  awareness. 
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EFFECTIVE  USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

While  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  tests  show  that  Massachusetts  students  are 
aware  of  social  issues  and  possess  the  attitudes  and  commitment  required  to  make  them  respon- 
sive and  responsible  citizens,  the  assessments  also  reveal  that  Massachusetts  youngsters 
lack  knowledge  in  certain  substantive  areas.  The  results  of  the  Social  Studies  assessment 
indicates  that  many  students  have  difficulty  understanding  the  characteristics  of  capitalism; 
the  majority  of  nine  year  olds,  for  instance,  think  that  prices  of  most  things  to  buy  in  the 
United  States  are  determined  by  the  government.  Few  also  know  the  different  roles  played  by 
the  federal,  state  and  local  branches  of  government.  They  were  unable  to  understand  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  political  system  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  functions 
of  different  levels  of  government  and  the  role  of  various  agencies.  A  significant  percentage 
of  seventeen  year  olds,  for  example,  did  not  know  which  governmental  unit  would  be  most 
likely  to  raise  mail  rates,  lower  import  taxes,  establish  a  central  university  with  several 
branches  in  different  cities  or  increase  garbage  collection  services. 

The  responses  to  the  Citizenship  assessment  reveal  similar  patterns.  On  questions 
testing  students'  knowledge  of  such  concepts  as  supply  and  demand,  overhead,  monopoly,  and 
government/industry  relationships,  levels  of  performance  for  both  age  groups  were  low. 
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Among  the  seventeen  year  olds,  for  instance,  fewer  than  half  knew  the  correct  definition 
of  monopoly;  only  about  two -thirds  knew  that  the  organization  of  industry  in  Russia  is 
based  on  government  ownership  and  control. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  certainly  deserve  attention.  Of  what  value  will 
students'  ccmmitment  to  democratic  principles  be  if  they  are  unaware  of  the  functions  performed 
by  their  government  and,  hence,  the  functions  that  they  themselves  can  fulfill?  The  fact 
that  one -third  of  Massachusetts  nine  year  olds  think  the  President  has  a  right  to  do  anything 
he  wants  to  affect  the  government,  and  that  even  more  think  it's  wrong  for  a  person  to  say 
publicly  that  the  President  or  Governor  is  doing  a  bad  job  gives  one  pause  for  reflection. 
The  fact  that  only  36%  of  the  seventeen  year  olds  know  what  to  do  if  a  Governor  or  Senator 
does  something  they  do  not  like  also  raises  some  concern. 

As  part  of  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  assessments,  an  analysis  was  also  done  of 
students'  participation  in  various  school  and  community  activities.  The  extent  of  involvement 
in  the  following  was  determined:  in  school  clubs  (English,  History,  Political,  Debating, 
Ecology) ,  in  school  service  activities  (Student  Government,  School  Publications,  School 
Service,  such  as  office  help,  library  help,  hall  monitoring,  etc.),  and  in  community  activities 
(Service  Work,  such  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  tutoring,  poverty,  environmental,  Church 
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Groups,  Political  Clubs  or  Volunteer  Associations) .  The  findings  of  the  assessment  show 
that  performance,  both  in  the  attitudinal  as  well  as  knowledge  areas,  was  higher  among 
students  participating  in  such  organizations  as  clubs,  political  groups  and  student  govern- 
ment than  among  those  not  involved  in  such  activities.  Participants  in  political  groups, 
in  particular,  tended  to  display  the  highest  levels  of  performance. 

The  relationship  is  not  necessarily  a  causal  one.  Yet,  while  it  can  be  argued  that 
students  of  higher  academic  ability,  or  students  with  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  Social 
Studies  and  Citizenship  issues  will  be  those  involved  in  such  activities,  the  findings  also 
suggest  possible  ways  of  improving  students'  understanding  and  knowledge  of  political,  economic 
and  historical  facts  and  concepts.  Practical  involvement  in  processes  that  represent  actual 
implementation  of  abstract  principles  might  make  the  basic  facts  learned  in  class  more 
realistic  and  hence  understandable  to  students.  Also,  interaction  with  students  interested 
in  political  and  community  service  might  enhance  other  students'  interest  in  these  concepts, 
and  thereby  influence  their  performance  in  these  areas. 

The  findings  of  the  assessment  program  strengthen  the  case  for  involving  students  in 
realistic  practices  as  a  way  of  enhancing  their  abilities.  On  a  number  of  questions  re- 
quiring respondents  to  fill  out  various  parts  of  a  ballot,  students  performed  very  well. 
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This  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  questions  asked  in  this  exercise  were  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  sate  of  the  more  factual  items.  What  this  suggests  then  is  that  various  practical 
activities  be  included  in  the  curriculum  to  improve  students1  knowledge  and  thereby  reinforce 
their  strong  social  and  political  values. 

A  study  was  also  conducted  of  students'  achievement  and  interest  in  two  foreign  languages: 
French  and  Spanish.  The  findings  of  this  analysis  show  that  the  earlier  the  student  begins 
the  study  of  French,  the  better  is  his  or  her  achievement  in  Listening,  Reading,  and  Writing 
in  this  foreign  language.  Similarly,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  instruction  in  any  foreign 
language,  the  higher  the  student's  proficiency  in  Listening,  Reading  and  Writing  in  French. 
In  Spanish,  the  relationships  of  length  and  intensity  of  study  to  student  achievement  is 
almost  completely  opposite  to  those  identified  in  French.  A  strong  relationship  exists  with 
the  number  of  different  languages  studied  before  grade  nine  and  proficient  speaking  in  Spanish. 
However,  a  weaker  association  occurs  between  length  of  study  and  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  in  Spanish. 

The  importance  of  these  findings  lies  in  the  associations  which  were  found  between  general 
classroom  emphases  and  students'  knowledge  in  these  areas.  An  analysis  of  how  often  certain 
learning  activities  were  used  in  elementary  foreign  language  classes  reveals  that  the  Spanish 
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students  had  considerably  less  exposure  to  activities  that  would  contribute  to  reading  and 
writing  skills.  Thus,  the  lack  of  association  of  length  and  intensity  with  reading  and 
writing  performance  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  emphasis  in  elementary  school 
Spanish  study  on  activities  that  would  contribute  to  reading  and  writing  skill  development. 
Conversely,  the  emphasis  on  these  activities  in  French  study  in  elementary  schools  possibly 
helps  to  explain  why  length  and  intensity  are  related  to  French  reading  and  writing  perfor- 
mance. 

These  patterns  are  further  highlighted  when  specific  classroom  practices  are  examined. 
Three  particular  classroom  practices  stand  out  as  being  highly  successful  ones,  correlating  very 
positively  with  student  achievement  in  both  languages.  These  are:  working  on  grammar 
exercises,  using  new  words  in  speaking  and  writing  sentences,  and  conversations  between  the 
teacher  and  students  in  the  foreign  language.  Conversely,  activities  involving  rote  learning 
or  "canned"  responses,  in  general,  were  negatively  correlated  with  student  achievement. 
Repeating  dialogues  and  memorizing  new  words  were  the  most  notable  rote  activities.  One 
obvious  possible  explanation  for  such  negative  correlations  is  that  students  find  these 
activities  boring  and  demeaning.  A  highly  acclaimed  study  by  the  National  Foundation  for 
Educational  Research  confirms  these  patterns.  "There  are  ...  certain  aspects  of  learning 
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French  which  children  . . .  tend  to  reject,  such  as  enforced  passivity,  repetition  and  . . .  the 
practice  of  reading  French  aloud,  which  for  most  students  acts  as  a  source  of  embarrassment 
and  a  barrier  to  understanding. " 

The  results  of  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  assessment  and  the  Foreign  Language 
study  indicate  the  influence  of  different  instructional  emphases  and  pedagogical  approaches 
on  varying  levels  of  knowledge.  Both  suggest  that  processes  which  require  the  active  involve- 
ment of  students  contribute  to  higher  performance.  Given  such  findings,  it  would  be  important 
to  present  facts  and  principles  to  students  within  the  context  which  allows  them  active  involve- 
ment rather  than  passive  reception. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  DIFFERENCES 

The  first  and  second  phases  of  the  statewide  educational  assessment  program  both  reveal 
that  different  patterns  of  performance  exist  among  different  groups  of  students.  Those  who 
say  they  like  school  and  those  who  consider  school  a  friendly  place  tend  to  perform  better 
than  those  who  dislike  school  or  consider  it  to  be  an  unfriendly  place.  Those  from  upper 
socioeconomic  levels  tend  to  perform  better  than  other  students.  Youngsters  whose  parents 
have  had  more  education  perform  better  than  those  whose  parents  have  had  less.  Seventeen 
year  olds  in  the  college-bound  program  do  better  than  students  enrolled  in  other  programs. 
Students  whose  future  plans  include  college  do  better  than  their  counterparts  in  all  subjects 
included  in  the  assessment  program  to  date. 

One  significant  difference  in  demographic  patterns  does  exist  however  in  the  findings 
of  the  first  and  second  phase  of  the  program.  While  the  findings  of  the  first  year  revealed 
that  students  from  residential  suburbs  consistently  perform  better  than  students  from  any 
other  kind  of  cannunity,  this  overall  superiority  is  not  maintained  in  the  results  of  the 
second  year.  In  the  Writing  assessment,  many  of  the  practical  exercises  were  most  accurately 
answered  by  students  in  industrial  suburbs.  In  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  assessment, 
students  from  rural  or  resort  communities  often  performed  better  than  their  peers.  In  two 
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cases,  seventeen  year  olds  from  these  smaller  communities  exMbited  particularly  high  levels 
of  performance.  One  question  asked  students  what  they  would  say  (and  why)  if  they  observed 
a  girl  making  fun  of  someone  because  their  religion  was  different  from  hers.  Another  question 
asked  students  what  they  thought  they  could  do  if  they  saw  a  man  keeping  minority  children 
out  of  a  park.  In  responding  to  both  questions,  students  from  small  communities  displayed 
more  insight  and  logical  thought  than  youngsters  from  other  kinds  of  communities.  One  might 
speculate  that  the  reason  for  this  high  level  of  concern  about  social  discrimination  among 
students  from  smaller  communities  results  from  the  closer-knit  environment  in  which  they 
grow  up  than  do  students  in  industrial  suburbs  or  large  cities. 

Consistent  throughout  both  phases  of  the  program  however  is  the  finding  that  students 
from  big  cities  display  less  knowledge  than  youngsters  from  any  other  kind  of  community. 
This  pattern  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  assessment  where 
students  from  big  cities  often  fall  significantly  behind  their  peers.  The  most  striking 
manifestation  of  their  inability  to  respond  to  the  questions  was  their  frequent  tendency 
to  answer  "I  don't  know"  to  the  interview  and  multiple  choice  questions.  Their  lack  of 
response  may  result  from  a  greater  sensitivity  to  value- laden  questions  or  a  greater  resistance 
to  deal  with  issues  more  directly  affecting  them  than  students  from  other  kinds  of  communities. 
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However,  the  pattern  occurs  in  those  items  of  a  purely  factual  nature  as  well. 

Equally  provocative  is  the  wide  variation  in  performance  for  males  and  females  on  the 
Social  Studies  and  Citizenship  test.  The  assessment  shows  that  males  tend  to  perform 
better  than  females  in  most  of  the  areas  examined. 

These  findings  raise  some  basic  questions  that  deserve  attention  by  communities  through- 
out the  state.  What  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  students  of  lower  socio-economic  status, 
female  students,  and  students  from  big  cities  attain  the  same  level  of  performance  as  their 
peers  in  the  Commonwealth? 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Many  people  tend  to  make  sweeping  generalizations  about  what  schools  do  and  don't  do 
and  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  enhance  students*  skills  and  knowledge.  A  preliminary 
study  on  school  climate  conducted  in  Massachusetts  provides  some  tentative  indications  of 
possible  factors  influencing  attitudes,  behaviors  and  hence  performance  of  students  that 
might  be  considered  by  educators.  In  addition,  the  findings  of  the  assessment  program, 
national  studies,  and  discussions  among  educators  in  the  Commonwealth  provide  perspectives 
that  may  be  useful  in  determining  ways  to  improve  student  achievement. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  statewide  assessment  program,  an  initial  attempt  was  made 
to  develop  a  design  whereby  different  conditions  in  Massachusetts  schools  could  be  examined. 
In  trying  to  determine  an  appropriate  process  to  depict  school  climate,  the  organizational 
characteristics,  programmatic  features,  and  interpersonal  relationships  within  several  schools 
were  examined,  analyzed  and  then  reviewed  with  students,  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  schools  involved.  The  review  process  was  conducted  in  order  for  schools  to  indicate 
whether  the  descriptions  of  them  were  accurate.  This  process  provided  a  way  to  test  whether 
the  method  developed  to  measure  school  climate  was  in  fact  useful. 
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The  design  used  to  examine  school  climate  is  described  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  assessment  program.  Although  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  were 
done  only  to  validate  the  methodology  being  developed,  they  did  shed  light  on  one  general 
feature  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  test  phase.  The  views  of  students  concerning  gover- 
nance, rules  and  conduct,  support,  resources,  academic  achievement  orientation,  instruc- 
tional practices,  program  options,  friendliness,  trust,  staff  accessibility,  and  recep- 
tiveness,  often  differed  from  those  of  teachers  and  administrators.  This  preliminary 
finding  is  important  as  it  might  suggest  a  climatic  condition  in  schools  that  could  affect 
student  performance.  Attempts  to  achieve  consensus  between  students  and  staff  on  the  way 
in  which  instructional  practices,  program  options,  staff  accessibility,  and  receptiveness 
should  be  implemented  might  enhance  students'  commitment  to  school.  This,  in  turn,  could 
influence  their  receptiveness  to  the  academic  program  and  hence  their  performance  in  areas 
where  they  exhibit  weakness.  As  indicated  by  Robert  Watson,  curriculum  director  of  the 
state  Department  of  Education,  in  a  recent  newspaper  report,  "Attitudes  -  the  classroom 
dynamic  between  teacher  and  student,  between  principal  and  faculty  . . .  are  the  critical 
influences  on  a  child's  school  success." 
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Local  and  national  analyses  suggest  a  related  factor  affecting  student  acquisition  of 
skills  and  knowledge.  As  already  shown,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  conducted  in  Massachusetts 
indicates  that  interest  in  the  classroom  approach  used  to  teach  a  language  influences  student 
performance.  Students  achieved  better  in  classes  where  they  were  allowed  to  converse  in 
the  foreign  language  and  to  use  new  words.  The  National  Foundation  for  Educational  Research 
claims  that  such  techniques  are  successful  because  they  provide  an  opportunity  for  active 
involvement  and  because  students  consider  them  more  relevant  to  actual  situations. 

In  addition,  interest  in  the  subject  matter  is  considered  by  the  National  Assessment 
for  Educational  Progress  as  the  reason  for  higher  reading  than  writing  performance  among 
students.  Reading  continues  to  be  seen  by  most  youngsters  as  an  essential  skill;  hence 
they  tend  to  perform  better  in  this  area. 

The  importance  of  indicating  to  students  the  functional  use  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge 
was  previously  noted  in  this  report.  However,  it  deserves  additional  emphasis.  The  Occupa- 
tional Attitudes  component  of  the  first  phase  of  the  assessment  program  showed  that  many 
Massachusetts  students  aspire  to  professional  and  skilled  jobs.  In  order  for  students  to 
qualify  for  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  they  aspire,  they  must  be  made  aware  of  the  relevance 
of  adequate  writing  skills.  The  Social  Studies/Citizenship  component  of  the  second  phase 
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of  the  assessment  program  revealed  student  concern  about,  and  commitment  to,  the  democratic 
system.  Yet,  without  a  basic  understanding  of  the  economic  and  governmental  principles  of 
American  society,  the  kind  of  active  participation  that  Massachusetts  students  look  forward 
to  will  be  thwarted.  In  addition,  without  adequate  writing  skills,  much  of  the  communication 
required  to  function  effectively  in  political  processes  will  be  restricted.  Given  such 
limitations,  students  will  be  unable  to  play  the  roles  which  they  appear  committed  to  per- 
form. 

It  seems  critical  then,  in  considering  possible  ways  in  which  to  respond  to  the  assess- 
ment findings,  that  an  appraisal  be  made  of  the  pedagogical  approaches  as  well  as  the  goals 
and  concerns  which  interest  students.  In  order  to  assist  school  systems  to  interpret  and 
analyze  the  results,  the  Department  of  Education  will  conduct  curriculum  workshops  and 
will  make  available  to  communities  assessment  teams.  As  during  1975-1976,  members  of  the 
assessment  teams  will  be  carefully  chosen  by  state  professional  associations  and  exten- 
sively trained  so  that  they  are  able  to  provide  insights,  raise  issues,  and  suggest  resources 
necessary  to  diagnose  local  characteristics  and  improve  conditions  requiring  attention. 

In  order  to  determine  how  it  should  respond  to  the  statewide  findings,  each  community 
however  will  have  to  decide  for  itself,-  in  light  of  its  own  students  and  its  particular 
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characteristics,  what  performance  patterns  exist  in  its  system.  In  order  to  help  districts 
with  such  investigations,  technical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  communities  so  that 
assessment  programs  can  be  developed  and  implemented  on  the  local  level. 
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